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the movement, felt strongly that it would not have fulfilled its pur-
pose until the Four-Power Pact had been enlarged to include Bulgaria
and Albania, and the national group in Turkey, where the movement
had always received strong support from the Government, was also
in favour of the continuance of the Conferences, but the Jugoslavs
took the opposite point of view. They attached great importance to
the rapprochement between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, and they feared
that the good understanding which was being established through
the medium of bilateral negotiations might be imperilled if further
sessions of the Balkan Conference were to expose Bulgaria to the
temptation of ventilating her grievances in public. The Fourth
Conference at Salonika in November 1933 chose Belgrade as the site
for the next Conference, but the Jugoslav national group refused to
act as hosts, and although it was then arranged that the Conference
should take place at Constantinople in October 1934, the Jugoslav
point of view finally triumphed, and it was announced in September
that the Conference stood adjourned sine die.

If the Balkan Conferences had served no other purpose, they would
have been valuable because of the light which they threw upon
the key position occupied by Bulgaria. The resentment with which
Bulgarians still regarded the conditions imposed upon them by the
Peace Treaty of Neuilly led to the refusal of any proposal, such as
that for a Balkan Pact of Non-Aggression, which involved recognition
of the status quo, but Bulgaria's geographical situation made it im-
possible for the other states concerned simply to ignore her. A Balkan
Federation from which Bulgaria remained aloof would not merely be
a contradiction in terms; even if the combination of her neighbours
was so strong as to rule out any serious menace from Bulgaria's
irredentism, her non-participation in the pact would still constitute
a danger in so far as she would continue to offer a foothold for
any Great Power which desired to intervene in Balkan affairs. This
danger could only be finally eliminated by the conversion of Bulgaria
from a dissatisfied into a satisfied state; and, under the pressure of
international developments during the years 1933 and 1934, Bulgaria's
neighbours showed a growing disposition, if not to meet her full
demands, at least to settle the numerous minor differences which
helped to keep alive feelings of hostility and discontent. At the same
time Italy, the Great Power whose influence over Bulgaria had been
a source of anxiety to other countries of South-Eastern Europe since
the Peace Settlement, did not relax her efforts to retain Bulgaria's
friendship ;l and signs of an increasingly close association between
1 See pp. 519-20, 533 n., below.